BENJAMIN FRANKLIN
the famous scene in which, having purchased three
puffy rolls for a penny, he walks down the street with
one under each arm while he eats the third. He passes
the house of a Mr. Read, whose daughter Deborah,
standing in the doorway is highly amused at this strange
young man. He is not exactly the answer to the
maiden's prayer for her future husband. Passing on
down the street, his hunger satisfied by the one large
roll, he gives the other two to a needy woman with a
child and then follows a crowd of neatly dressed people.
They turn their steps into a Quaker Meeting House.
Benjamin turns with them, finds a seat and, during
the Quakers* customary silence, falls fast asleep. After
an hour or so someone gently wakes him and tells him
the meeting is over. Thus ends the first morning in
the city that is to be his home for the rest of his life.
After a night in cheap lodgings, early next morning
he is at the printing office where he hopes to find work.
But the vacancy has been filled. However, the proprie-
tor kindly allows him to sleep in the building and intro-
duces him to a Jewish printer, Samuel Keimer, a man
with an unkempt beard, a chaotic shop, and a glutton-
ous appetite. Here at last Benjamin finds work, and
here he begins his new career. Keimer, though some-
thing of a scholar, knows nothing of presswork. So it
is arranged that Franklin shall have charge of the press,
which he promptly proceeds to improve. Some months
pass, business grows, and the young printer makes new
friends. He also moves his lodging from Bradford's
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